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NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

The  information  on  Newfoundland  has  been  col- 
lected together  in  this  Bulletin  to  assist  students  and 
teachers  in  their  study  of  the  prospective  member  of  the 
Dominion.  Students  are  not  expected  to  assimilate  the 
contents  of  this  Bulletin,  but  rather  to  regard  it  as  a 
source  of  information  to  which  they  may  refer  if  their 
study  of  current  events  requires  it. 
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Foreword 

The  nine  sister  provinces  of  our  Dominion  are  shortly  to  be 
joined  by  Newfoundland,  that  aloof,  insular  damsel  whose  home  is 
the  fog  enshrouded  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  She  was  with  us  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  now  is  to  be  part  of  us  as  the  tenth  province. 
The  coloured  map  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Canada  Year  Book  which 
now  leaves  Newfoundland  a  detached  white,  will,  in  future  editions, 
give  it  one  of  the  provincial  colours  to  complete  the  succession  of 
coloured  plots  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  formation  of  this  new  political  partnership  marks  an 
important  milestone  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  idea  of  confedera- 
tion for  Newfoundland  is  not  new.  When  the  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion were  framing  the  British  North  America  Act,  confederation  in 
Newfoundland  was  a  live  issue  which  was  stoutly  resisted  by  an 
influential  section  of  the  population.  She  retained  the  political  in- 
dependence then,  that  was  to  be  lost  sixty-six  years  later  when, 
sunk  in  debt,  Newfoundland  was  again  reduced  to  colonial  status. 
That  past  resistance  to  confederation  may  have  diminished  but  it  has 
by  no  means  disappeared.  Only  by  a  slim  majority  of  77,000  to 
71,000  did  the  people  of  Newfoundland  vote  for  confederation  in 
1948.  This  anti-federation  spirit  will  doubtless  persist  amongst  the 
other  Newfoundland  problems  which  are  destined  to  become  national 
problems  of  concern  to  all  Canadians. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  to  supply 
the  background  of  information  that  teachers  of  social  studies  may 
need  to  interpret  the  current  issues  that  will  arise  and  the  newspaper 
comment  that  will  accompany  the  entry  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Dominion. 

Although  the  Newfoundland  issue  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
current  events  topics  and  not  a  part  of  the  courses  outlined  for  social 
studies,  nevertheless  teachers  may  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  spend  several  consecutive  periods  in  the  discussion  of  the  main 
historical  events,  geographical  factors  and  the  present  problems  of 
Newfoundland  as  presented  here. 

The  Discovery 

Conjecture  and  romance  surround  the  first  visits  of  the  white 
man  to  Newfoundland.  Norsemen  who  had  settled  in  Iceland  by  900 
A.D.  are  said  to  have  extended  their  travels  to  Greenland,  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland.  The  high  adventure  and  hardy  deeds  of  these 
Norse  voyagers  are  told  in  the  early  Icelandic  sagas.  The  authenticity 
of  these  delightful,  picturesque  stories  of  Leiv,  the  son  of  Eric,  is  of 
no  great  concern  so  far  as  this  brief  sketch  is  concerned  but  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  these  Norwegian  Vikings  came  to  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  but  did  not  settle  there. 

The  story  of  Newfoundland  in  modern  history  begins  with  the 
voyage  of  John  Cabot  who  set  out  from  Bristol  in  1497  for  parts 
unknown  with   a  crew  of   Englishmen   and   the   permission   of    King 


Henry  VII.  No  English  record  of  the  journey  exists  but  Spanish  and 
Italian  residents  in  London  wrote  home  of  this  voyage  to  a  new  land. 
Other  voyages  of  discovery  and  exploration  followed,  both  British 
and  Portugese,  and  crude  maps  of  the  coast  of  this  "Newfoundland" 
were  drawn.  For  the  Bristol  merchants  who  listened  to  the  stories  of 
Cabot  and  his  companions  the  most  important  discovery  was  not  a 
new  land  but  the  teeming  fishing  grounds.  The  sailors  spoke  of 
hauling  fish  from  the  sea  by  the  basketful.  In  the  truth  of  these 
stories  lay  the  destiny  of  Newfoundland. 

An   International   Fishing  Ground 

During  the  first  half  century  following  Cabot's  voyage  of 
discovery  the  fishing  fleets  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  England 
sailed  each  spring  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing  grounds,  "the  New 
Land  of  Codfish"  as  it  was  popularly  called,  and  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  salted  or  dried  fish. 
There  was  no  fierce  national  rivalry  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  national  monopoly  or  to  assume  sole  ownership  of  the 
land  by  the  planting  of  a  flag.  But  as  the  fishing  fleets  grew  in  size 
and  the  importance  of  these  fishing  banks  as  a  source  of  national 
wealth  became  apparent,  so  national  jealousies  and  the  question  of 
exclusive  rights  to  special  areas  disturbed  the  peaceful  trading  opera- 
tions of  the  fishermen.  Spanish  naval  vessels  began  to  convoy  the 
Basque  fishing  fleet.  French  and  Spanish  ships  tangled  in  minor 
engagements,  and  English  ships  strove  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
the  sea.  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  one  factor  in  the 
decline  of  the  Spanish  fishing  industry  which  left  France  and  England 
the  chief  contenders  for  the  Newfoundland  fish  harvest. 

The  fishing  trade  and  industry  became  so  flourishing  that  the 
small  English  fishing  vessels  were  unable  to  handle  the  abundant 
catch.  Large  merchant  ships  took  on  some  of  this  lucrative  trade. 
Leaving  Britain  in  the  spring  with  supplies  for  the  fishing  industry  or 
picking  them  up  on  their  way  to  Newfoundland,  they  took  on  cargoes 
cf  dried  fish  in  exchange  for  the  supplies  brought  to  the  Newfound- 
land fishermen.  At  European  ports  on  their  return  they  traded  the 
fish  for  wine,  oil  and  other  commodities  required  in  England,  or  for 
gold.  Important  as  this  flow  of  trade  was  to  Britain,  of  equal  im- 
portance was  the  race  of  hardy  seamen  trained  in  these  fishing  and 
trading  craft  whose  skill  and  daring  gave  Britain  the  naval  supremacy 
that  was  destined  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  not  only  in  Europe  but  on  the  whole  world. 

Settlement 

Until  1610  there  were  no  organized  attempts  by  the  British  to 
settle  Newfoundland.  The  fisher  folk  came  out  each  spring,  set  up 
their  fish  drying  stages  and  shelters  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
abandoned  the  country  leaving  it  as  they  had  found  it,  unexplored 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore.  Their  harvest  was  in  the 
sea  not  on  the  land.  Owners  of  small  fishing  craft  in  western 
England  who  made  the  yearly  trip  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  New- 
foundland were  opposed  to  colonization  on  the  grounds  that  settlers 
would  take  over  the  best  locations  for  drying  stages  and  might  even 
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withhold  the  use  of  harbors  from  visiting  fishermen.  Settlement  was 
generally  discouraged  as  a  national  policy  because  every  fisherman 
settled  in  Newfoundland  meant  the  loss  of  a  trained  seamen  to 
Britain. 

In  1610,  John  Guy  and  William  Colston  with  a  party  of 
colonists  and  a  royal  charter  settled  at  Conception  Bay.  They  hoped 
to  organize  the  fishing  industry  by  acting  as  resident  traders,  handling 
fishing  supplies  for  the  visiting  fishing  fleets  and  freighting  large 
merchant  ships  with  stock-fish  and  oil  for  London  and  Bristol.  The 
scheme  failed.  The  visiting  fishermen  would  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Guy's  company,  and  Guy  was  powerless  to  curb  the 
operations  of  pirates  who  operated  from  Newfoundland  harbors. 
Other  colonization  projects  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  no  more 
successful.  Nevertheless  by  1650  we  find  about  500  permanent 
British  residents  in  about  forty  scattered  settlements,  the  largest 
of  which  were  St.  John's,  Bonavista  and  Conception.  They  were  all 
fishermen  who  made  no  attempt  to  farm.  Those  interested  in  the 
fishing  trade  viewed  any  attempts  at  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland 
with  dissatisfaction.  These  views  were  embodied  in  the  Fishing  Charter 
which  forbade  the  fishermen  to  carry  passengers  to  Newfoundland 
and  the  settlers  from  holding  property  within  six  miles  of  the  shore. 
Consideration  was  even  given  to  the  removal  of  Newfoundland 
settlers  to  Jamaica. 

The  turmoil  of  European  political  unrest  spread  to  Newfound- 
land during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  St.  John's 
and  FeTyland  were  raided  and  burned  by  the  Dutch,  who  also 
captured  British  ships  returning  to  Europe  with  cargoes  of  fish.  New 
Englanders  were  draining  off  part  of  the  fishing  trade  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  French  who  fished  off  the  southern  coast  set  up  a 
fortified  base  at  Placentia  in  1688  to  protect  Canada,  and  claimed 
the  whole  southern  coast  as  French  territory.  This  competition  from 
the  French  caused  Britain  to  reverse  her  decision  on  the  removal  of 
colonists  from  Newfoundland.  The  wars  between  England  and 
France  of  this  period  naturally  had  repercussions  in  Newfoundland. 
The  British  attacked  French  settlements  and  the  French  retaliated, 
thrice  sacking  St.  John's,  the  British  garrison.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  of  1713  which  brought  to  an  end  the  war  between  Britain 
and  France,  the  former  was  given  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  but  fishing  concessions 
were  granted  both  to  France  and  Spain. 

No  government  was  set  up  in  Newfoundland  immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  British  sovereignty  but  the  naval  officer 
in  command  of  the  fishing  fleet  convoy  was  given  full  authority  to 
maintain  order  and  in  1728  he  was  given  the  office  of  Governor.  The 
next  year  resident  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  one  of  whom 
acted  as  deputy  Governor  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  who  returned 
to  England  with  the  fishing  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
French  garrison  at  Placentia  was  withdrawn  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
but  French  fishermen  remained  at  St.  Pierre  and  at  scattered  points 
on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  submitting  to  British  rule. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  population  of  Newfoundland 
increased  to   15,000  and  the  settlers  now  outnumbered  the  visiting 


fishermen.  Control  of  the  fishing  industry  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  merchants  at  St.  John's,  now  a  prosperous  and  busy 
centre  of  the  fishing  trade.  The  prosperity  of  the  merchants  did  not 
extend  to  the  fishermen.  Their  summer  labours  brought  them  but  a 
small  share  of  the  profits.  There  were  no  other  industries  hence  the 
winter  was  passed  in  idleness.  A  poor  annual  catch  brought  the 
fishermen  famine  and  debt. 

War  came  to  the  island  in  1762  when  a  French  expedition 
captured  St.  John's.  Later  that  year  the  British  recaptured  the  town 
and  the  next  year  the  Seven  Years'  War  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  1763.  Canada  became  a  British  colony  but  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  remained  in  French  hands.  The  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  brought  further  hostilities  to  Newfoundland,  an  important 
naval  base  at  that  time.  Fishing  boats  were  attacked  and  a  few 
settlements  were  destroyed  by  landing  parties  but  no  extensive 
damage  was  done. 

Until  1767  no  accurate  map  of  Newfoundland  existed.  The 
peace  negotiations  of  1763  were  undoubtedly  hampered  by  this 
deficiency,  and  an  accurate  survey  of  the  island  became  a  necessity. 
The  famous  navigator,  Captain  James  Cook  after  an  extensive  survey 
covering  the  years  1762  to  1767  produced  an  exceptionally  good  map 
which  showed  for  the  first  time  the  coasts  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

Events  Leading  to  Constitutional  Government  (1783-1832) 

The  half  century  following  1783  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  formative  period  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland.  During 
these  years  the  scattered  settlement  developed  into  a  thriving  colony, 
finally  obtaining  for  itself  responsible  government. 

Naval  governors  continued  to  rule  the  island  until  1825  when 
the  first  resident  civil  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  was  appointed. 
Courts  were  set  up  on  a  sounder  footing  with  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Judication  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  were  built  under  whose  supervision  church  schools 
were  established.  A  post  office  made  its  appearance  in  St.  John's  in 
1805  to  be  followed  closely  by  the  first  newspaper,  the  Royal  Gazette 
in  1806. 

The  resident  fishing  industry  already  well  established  before 
this  period  lost  its  rivals  and  competitors  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
British  fishermen  who  normally  made  the  annual  fishing  voyage  to 
Newfoundland  were  manning  naval  vessels  and  the  French  fishing 
fleet  was  securely  blockaded  by  the  British  navy.  The  ready  market 
in  Europe  for  Newfoundland's  production  of  seal-skins,  seal-oil,  furs 
and  codfish  brought  prosperity  to  the  island.  Off-season  employment 
in  the  seal-oil  industry  helped  to  eliminate  the  unproductive  winter 
months  of  the  fishermen.  The  years  following  the  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon  were  as  disastrous  for  Newfoundland  as  they  were  for 
Europe.  The  depression  brought  low  prices  and  all  the  accompanying 
evils.  Coupled  with  this  was  a  series  of  devastating  fires  in  St.  John's 
which  destroyed  whole  sections  of  the  town.  These  were  but  tem- 
porary set  backs.  Production  eventually  increased  and  new  markets 
were  found  for  the  Newfoundland  codfish. 


Settlement,  the  growth  of  communities  such  as  St.  John's, 
material  and  cultural  advancement  are  stages  through  which  a  colony 
passes  on  its  road  to  responsible  government.  We  have  noted  the 
developmental  stages  in  Newfoundland's  career.  It  remains  for  us 
to  examine  the  steps  by  which  responsible  government  was  reached. 
The  question  of  local  government  was  brought  up  by  Vice-Admiral 
Gambier  in  1803  who,  at  that  time,  had  in  mind  a  form  of  municipal 
government,  but  not  until  1825,  when  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  was 
appointed  governor,  was  any  serious  measure  taken  to  implement  the 
idea.  He  was  assisted  first  by  an  appointed  council.  The  tide  of 
public  agitation  for  a  local  legislation  was  strong  enough  to  persuade 
Parliament  to  pass  an  act  granting  a  representative  assembly  to 
Newfoundland.  The  government  that  sat  in  1833  was  composed  of 
an  elected  legislative  assembly,  an  appointed  legislative  council  and 
an  appointed  executive  council.  This  early  experiment,  after  a  very 
poor  start,  failed.  The  proceedings  of  this  government  were  accom- 
panied by  political  ill-feeling  and  riotous  behaviour.  The  constitution 
*as  suspended.  The  second  experiment  called  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  council  and  the  assembly.  This  worked  fairly  successfully  for 
six  years  after  which  the  former  constitution  was  revived.  In  1855 
responsible  government  was  established.  An  assembly  of  thirty 
members  was  elected  and  a  responsible  ministry  led  by  prime  minister 
Little  nominated.  Times  were  good  and  the  way  was  clear  for  a 
harmonious  administration.  The  capital  was  established  at  St.  John's, 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  island.  Although  the  words  of  the  song 
from  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  applied  to  the  population  of 
Newfoundland,  the  split  was  religious  rather  than  political  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  calling  themselves  liberals  and  the  Protestants 
taking  the  name  conservatives.  This  was  not  a  happy  division,  in  fact 
it  was  the  cause  of  much  riotous  behaviour,  but  under  the  guidance  of 
wise  leaders  the  various  denomination  settled  down  amiably  together. 

Confederation  Rejected 

When  in  1864  representatives  of  the  Newfoundland  govern- 
ment were  invited  to  attend  the  conference  at  Quebec  to  consider 
confederation,  the  British  government  hoped  that  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  would  unite.  A  Newfoundland  delegation  attended  the 
conference  and  reported  to  its  assembly  in  1865.  When  the  question 
came  before  the  house  for  discussion  a  strong  anti-federation  party 
began  a  vigorous  campaign.  Still  under  debate  the  question  of  con- 
federation became  an  election  issue  in  1869.  The  opposition  won 
the  election  and  Newfoundland  retained  its  independence.  The  issue 
did  not  die  at  this  point  but  was  to  be  raised  again  and  again  in  the 
difficult  years  ahead,  before  the  referenda  of  1948  brought  the 
matter  to  a  head  with  the  result  already  noted. 

Since  our  present  concern  with  Newfoundland  is  centred  in 
confederation  it  would  be  well  to  trace  in  some  detail  the  negotiations 
on  this  question  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  prior  to  1948. 
Newfoundland  was  not  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Char- 
lottetown  conference  of  1864  which  sat  to  discuss  the  union  of  the 
maritime  colonies.  When  the  prime  minister  of  Newfoundland 
inquired  about  the  possibility  of  Newfoundland  entering  the  union 
he  was  informed  by  Tupper  that  the  matter  would  be  brought  up  at 


the  conference  and  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  conference 
unofficially.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted.  The  outcome  of  this 
conference  is  well  known.  Macdonald  arranged  for  the  inclusion  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  next  conference  at  Quebec  in  October,  and 
Newfoundland  sent  representatives  but  gave  them  no  authority  to 
commit  their  country  to  a  course  of  action  which  had  not  been  placed 
before  their  legislature.  While  the  delegations  of  the  other  colonies 
included  the  premiers  and  members  of  the  executive,  that  of  New- 
foundland was  composed  of  the  Speaker  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  positions  which  did  not  carry  the  political  weight  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  other  delegates.  At  the  conference  Newfound- 
land delegates  spoke  of  the  strategic  position  of  their  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  vital  to  any  Canadian  defence 
plan;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  ignored.  They  also  mentioned  their 
favourable  financial  position,  good  credit  and  few  debts.  The 
greatest  benefit  that  Newfoundland  hoped  to  derive  from  the  con- 
federation was  an  expanded  market  for  her  products  at  home  and 
overseas.  In  this  connection  the  delegates  stressed  the  need  for 
steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  between 
Canada  and  Britain  with  St.  John's  an  important  Atlantic  harbor. 

When  the  question  of  representation  arose  it  was  proposed 
that  Newfoundland  have  seven  members  in  the  lower  house,  but  the 
counter  proposal  of  the  Newfoundland  delegates  for  eight  members 
was  favourably  received. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  confederation  would  make  the 
central  government  responsible  for  all  existing  provincial  debts. 
Wide  powers  of  taxation  were  to  be  granted  to  the  federal  parliament 
but  the  provinces  were  limited  to  direct  taxation  and  licenses.  New- 
foundland at  that  time  was  without  any  revenue  from  natural 
resources,  because  none  had  been  developed.  She  was,  however,  to 
receive  a  grant  of  $150,000  annually  to  compensate  for  the  surrender 
of  mineral  rights. 

Reporting  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  Newfound- 
land, the  delegates  enlarged  on  the  many  advantages  that  would  be 
gained  by  confederation.  The  debate  that  followed  brought  the 
house  to  the  point  where  it  was  considered  advisable  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  electorate.  The  general  election  which  followed 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  supporters  of  confederation.  The  next 
session,  in  1866,  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Governor  strongly 
urging  the  legislature  to  approve  the  union.  But  a  strong  anti-con- 
federation party  had  been  formed  and  in  the  face  of  this  opposition 
the  government  postponed  decision  on  the  matter.  Newfoundland, 
by  reason  of  this  irresolution,  was  not  represented  at  the  London  con- 
ference in  1866  nor  at  the  meetings  at  which  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  drafted.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  and 
the  whole  question  of  confederation  in  Newfoundland  became  ob- 
scured by  the  more  pressing  problems  of  fishing  rights.  Nevertheless, 
a  report  on  the  proposed  terms  on  which  Newfoundland  would  enter 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  presented.  It  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
the  Opposition  but  the  report  was  supported  by  the  house  and  was 
passed  on  to  Macdonald.  A  Newfoundland  delegation  met  the 
Dominion  government  to  discuss  the  report.  General  agreement  was 
reached  on  most  of  the  points  contained  in  the  report  and  the  British 
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government  approved  the  inclusion  of  Newfoundland,  when  notified 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  Newfoundland.  But 
the  election  in  Newfoundland  in  1869  fought  on  the  issue  of  con- 
federation resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  anti-confederation  party.  The 
new  premier  addressing  the  house  in  the  next  session  stated:  "The 
people  of  Newfoundland  shrink  from  the  idea  of  linking  their 
destinies  with  a  Dominion  in  the  future  of  which  they  can  at  present 
see  nothing  to  inspire  hope,  but  much  to  create  apprehension."  Those 
seeking  for  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  confederation  find  them  not 
so  much  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  offered  by  Canada  but 
rather  in  the  absence  of  those  pressing  problems  of  railway  building 
and  fears  arising  in  Canada  out  of  the  American  Civil  War  neither  of 
which  had  made  itself  felt  sufficiently  in  Newfoundland  to  prove  the 
need  for  union. 

Apparently  Macdonald  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  confedera- 
tion with  Newfoundland,  for  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  political 
situation  there  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  any  contingency  that 
might  prove  favourable  to  confederation.  In  1892  a  fire  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  St.  John's  inflicting  a  severe  blow  on  the  economy 
of  the  island.  Two  years  later  a  bank  crash  confronted  the  island 
with  a  financial  crisis.  An  appeal  to  Great  Britain  for  a  loan  met  with 
the  reply  that  a  loan  must  be  preceded  by  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  position  of  Newfoundland.  The  prime  minister  of 
Newfoundland,  fearing  that  such  a  commission  might  recommend  a 
return  to  colonial  status,  withdrew  his  appeal.  Newfoundland  now 
considered  confederation  as  a  way  out  of  its  predicament.  A  con- 
ference of  Dominion  and  Newfoundland  delegates  met  at  Ottawa  in 
1895  to  consider  Newfoundland's  proposals.  On  all  points  except 
those  connected  with  debts  and  subsidies,  agreement  was  reached. 
Canada  refused  to  meet  the  financial  demands  of  Newfoundland.  An 
appeal  to  Great  Britain  to  make  up  the  difference  between  Canada's 
offer  and  Newfoundland's  needs  received  the  same  answer  as  the 
direct  appeal  of  Newfoundland.  The  negotiations  at  Ottawa  broke 
down  and  Newfoundland  solved  her  problem  by  negotiating  a  loan  in 
London.  These  events  put  the  question  of  confederation  in  very  bad 
odour  with  Newfoundlanders  and  the  issue  slept  until  it  was  awak- 
ened in  1946. 

Fishing    Disputes 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland 
than  the  matter  of  confederation  were  the  disputes  over  the  fishing 
rights  in  the  waters  surrounding  their  coasts.  Fish  brought  settlers  to 
Newfoundland  and,  until  recent  times,  the  sea  provided  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood.  We  need  not  follow  the  maze  of  international 
treaties  and  conferences  nor  the  political  tangle  of  national  and  local 
rivalries  nor  the  hundreds  of  incidents,  irritations  and  breaches  of  the 
law  which  make  up  the  complete  picture  of  Newfoundland's  fishing 
disputes,  but  no  history  of  Newfoundland,  however  brief,  would  be  of 
any  value  if  they  were  ignored.  Only  the  main  events  of  this  phase  of 
Newfoundland's  story  are  included  in  this  summary. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  Cabot's  discovery  of 
Newfoundland  the  banks  were  international  fishing  grounds. 
Colonization  was  discouraged  and   prevented  as   far  as   possible  by 


fishing  interests  in  England  whose  boats  made  annual  visits  to  the 
island.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713  recognized  British  sovereignty 
over  Newfoundland  but  "allowed  to  the  subjects  of  France  to  catch 
fish  and  to  dry  them  on  land  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other 
besides  that,  of  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland,  which  stretches 
from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavista,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  said 
island,  and  from  thence  running  down  by  the  western  side,  reaches  as 
far  as  the  placed  called  Point  Riche".  These  fishing  rights  allowed 
to  the  French  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1783.  These  fishing  rights  were  erroneously 
interpreted  by  the  French  as  exclusive  rights.  In  the  meantime 
settlement  of  the  island  was  going  ahead  and  much  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  was  settled  by  the  British.  Newfoundland  sought 
to  restrict  the  fishing  rights  granted  by  international  treaties  by  in- 
troducing a  Bill  preventing  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreigners.  This  Bill 
affected  the  United  States  who  also  had  been  granted  fishing 
rights  off  the  Newfoundland  coast.  French  and  British  cruisers 
patrolled  the  Treaty  shore  of  Newfoundland  to  protect  the  respective 
rights  of  their  countries  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  where  frequent 
disputes  arose. 

The  lobster  fishing  which  was  developed  in  Newfoundland 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  provided  further  grounds 
for  discord  between  the  British  and  the  French.  British  and  French 
lobster  canning  factories  were  operated  on  the  island  in  an  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  political  bickering  and  unpleasant  national 
competition.  This  contest  lasted  until  1904  when  France  and  Britain 
agreed  to  settle  their  differences  in  an  "entente  cordiale".  A  solu- 
tion to  the  Treaty  Shore  problem  was  found  in  an  exchange  of  terri- 
tory in  Africa  for  the  surrender  of  fishing  rights  by  the  French. 
French  warships  left  the  waters  of  Newfoundland  and  a  chapter  of 
political  disturbances  in  Newfoundland's  history  was  closed. 

The  Anglo-American  dispute  was  not  settled  until  1910  when 
at  the  Hague  Tribunal  it  was  decided  that  Great  Britain  had  the  right 
to  regulate  the  fisheries  without  reference  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  it  was  the  herring  fishing  that  was  chiefly  involved,  an  all  the 
year  round  activity.  The  United  States  contended  that  their  fishing 
rights  were  delineated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  that  such 
local  and  provincial  laws  prohibiting  Sunday  fishing,  bait  buying,  and 
the  use  of  large  seines  violated  these  rights.  Negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  were  in  almost  continuous  pro- 
gress during  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  one 
point  Canada  protested  against  separate  action  by  Newfoundland  in 
matters  that  equally  concerned  Canada.  The  Hague  Tribunal  largely 
agreed  with  Newfoundland's  claims  and  the  decision  handed  down 
brought  the  fishing  disputes  to  an  end. 

The  Labrador  Boundary  Dispute 

Combined  with  the  island  of  Newfoundland  is  a  large  tract  of 
Labrador  almost  three  times  the  area  of  the  island  itself.  The 
boundary  between  what  is  now  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  Coast 
of  Labrador,  first  established  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms  by  the 
Treaty  of    Paris    in    1763,    and    ignored    until    the    resources   of   the 
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country  became  a  matter  of  importance,  was  contested  by  Canada 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  finally  settled  in  its  present 
position  in  1927  by  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

For  the  decade  following  the  Treaty  of  Paris  Labrador  came 
under  the  administration  of  the  naval  governor  of  Newfoundland 
whose  primary  concern  was  with  the  fishing  rights  in  those  waters. 
Objections  from  Quebec  fishermen  resulted  in  a  transfer  of  the  whole 
cf  Labrador  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774. 
But  Quebec  made  little  effort  to  protect  the  Labrador  coast  cod 
fishery  and  the  territory  was  re-transferred  to  Newfoundland  in  1809. 
The  complaints  of  the  Quebec  fishermen  were  renewed,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  their  claims  a  division  was  made  which  gave  to 
Lower  Canada  part  of  the  Labrador  coast.  No  map  defining  the 
boundary  had  yet  been  produced,  but  when  the  boundary  question 
became  more  acute  in  1892  it  was  agreed  that  a  geographer  should  be 
appointed  to  report  on  the  boundary  line.  Nothing  come  of  this 
agreement.  The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  a  head  by  the  projected 
exploitation  of  the  timber  on  the  Labrador  coast  by  a  Newfoundland 
firm.  Quebec  informed  this  company  that  the  timber  belonged  to 
Quebec.  The  Newfoundland  company  replied  that  they  held  leases 
on  the  timber  rights  granted  them  by  the  Newfoundland  government. 
Following  World  War  I  the  case  was  presented  to  the  British  Privy 
Council.  The  cases  presented  by  Canada  and  Newfoundland  centred 
largely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "coast"  used  in  the  treaties. 
The  final  award  which  placed  the  boundary  line  as  shown  on  our  maps 
was  largely  in  favour  of  Newfoundland. 

World  War  I 

The  years  prior  to  1914  saw  the  building  of  a  railway  from  St. 
John's  to  Port-aux-Basques,  the  construction  of  large  docks  at  St. 
John's,  the  development  of  a  flourishing  pulpwood  enterprise  at 
Grand  Falls  and  other  industrial  and  economic  developments.  When 
war  came  Newfoundland  mobilized  a  regiment  which  served  valiantly 
at  Gallipoli  and  in  France.  Her  fishermen  served  with  equal  distinc- 
tion in  the  Royal  Navy.  The  post-war  years  brought  economic 
problems  similar  to  those  experienced  by  other  countries.  Her 
railway  was  run  down,  debts  had  piled  up  and  in  1921,  while  her 
imports  were  $28,909,727  her  exports  were  only  $22,441,267. 

The  economy  of  Newfoundland  was  undergoing  fundamental 
changes.  Fishing  fell  from  first  to  third  place  while  forestry  and 
mineral  products  rose  to  first  and  second  places  respectively.  Al- 
though a  more  diversified  economy  resulted  from  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  and  borrowing,  nevertheless,  the  new  industries  were 
still  dependent  on  foreign  markets  and  were  extremely  vulnerable  to 
external  disturbances.  The  depression  dealt  a  withering  blow  to 
Newfoundland's  export  market  which  in  turn  led  to  drastic  reductions 
in  wages  and  widespread  unemployment.  Fishermen  worked  but 
received  insufficient  from  their  labours  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life.  Seasonal  employment  for  Newfoundlanders  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  no  longer  available  because  the  labour  market  was 
glutted  in  those  two  countries.  Relief  expenditures  rose  as  one 
quarter  of  the  population  went  on  relief,  but  revenue,  chiefly  derived 
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from  customs  and  excise  dropped  as  imports  fell  off.  Newfoundland's 
finances  were  in  a  perilous  position  when,  with  her  assets  mortgaged, 
her  credit  shaky  and  her  national  debt  over  $100,000,000  her  govern- 
ment requested  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  situation  in 
Newfoundland  and  to  suggest  a  possible  solution. 

Commission  Government-  and  World  War  II 

The  Royal  Commission  recommended  the  suspension  of  respon- 
sible government  and  the  task  of  government  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  appointed  governor  and  a  commission  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  Newfoundlanders,  until  such  times  as  Newfoundland 
could  see  her  way  clear  financially.  The  governor  was  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  British  government.  This  recommendation  was  accepted 
and  the  Commission  of  Government  took  over  in  1934.  The  findings 
of  the  Royal  Commission  need  not  detain  us  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  the  basic  reasons  for  Newfoundland's  misfortune. 

1.  Newfoundland's  national  income  was  largely  derived  from 
her  export  trade.  The  collapse  of  world  markets  spelt  ruin 
for  Newfoundland. 

2.  Apart  from  fisheries  her  natural  resources  were  too  scanty 
to  tide  her  over  a  depression. 

3.  Sunk  in  debt,  Newfoundland  was  too  small  a  unit  to  carry 
on.  The  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  a  joint 
effort,  were  able  to  survive  where  Newfoundland  by  itself 
failed.  Saskatchewan  for  instance  could  never  have  pulled 
through  the  depression  without  Dominion  aid. 

The  Commission  of  Government  was  set  up  to  put  Newfound- 
land back  on  its  feet.  The  first  five  years  were  hard  going  in  a  world 
slowly  recovering  from  a  depression.  To  implement  a  policy  de- 
signed to  increase  production  in  existing  industries,  to  promote  new 
industries  and  to  expand  welfare  services  was  therefore  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Attempts  to  assist  the  fishing  industry  by  means  of 
subsidies  and  equipment  were  not  particularly  successful  but  the 
efforts  of  the  Fisheries  Board  did  result  in  a  better  organized  industry. 
Agriculture  was  stimulated  by  means  of  government  sponsored 
programs  to  improve  agriculture  and  by  the  granting  of  cash  bonuses 
for  increased  acreage  under  cultivation.  Geological  surveys  were 
made  to  discover  new  mineral  deposits.  Little  was  discovered  by 
these  government  surveys  but  large  iron  ore  deposits  were  brought  to 
light  by  private  interests.  The  export  of  mineral  products  showed 
an  increase  in  the  period  1937-39  due  chiefly  to  rearmament  pro- 
grams. The  main  line  of  the  railway  was  put  into  good  working 
condition  but  branch  lines  that  had  proved  too  unprofitable  were 
d;scontinued.  Public  health  and  education  received  larger  grants 
for  expanded  services.  World  War  II  found  the  economic  affairs  of 
Newfoundland  still  in  poor  shape  and  a  long  way  from  recovery.  The 
armed  services  and  the  merchant  marine  service  absorbed  some  of  the 
unemployed  but  not  until  the  defence  projects  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  got  under  way  on  the  island  in  the  winter  of  1940-41 
did  the  people  of  Newfoundland  benefit  by  the  war  time  boom.  The 
national  income  was  doubled  by  these  wartime  activities. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1919  Newfoundland  enjoyed  a  budget 
surplus  in  1941.  These  favourable  conditions  persisted  throughout 
the  war  years  leaving  the  island  with  a  surplus  of  $32,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1945.  The  sustained  demand  for  the  basic  exports  of  the 
fishing,  forests,  and  mines  of  Newfoundland  have  maintained  a  high 
level  of  income  in  the  postwar  years  but  the  high  price  of  imports 
has  partly  offset  the  high  export  business.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  war,  apart  from  the  possible  permanency  of  the  air  bases  has  left 
the  island's  industries  much  as  it  found  them,  with  fishing  the  back- 
bone of  Newfoundland's  economy.  The  resources  of  Labrador  have 
not  been  thoroughly  surveyed  but  large  deposits  of  high-grade  hema- 
tite ore  are  known  to  exist  there,  and  their  exploration  may  loom 
large  in  the  economic  future  of  Newfoundland. 

A  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  strategic 
importance  of  Newfoundland.  Such  terms  as  "Canada's  front  door 
and  the  stopper  in  the  Canadian  bottle"  are  most  appropriate  and  the 
security  of  Newfoundland  is  the  key  to  the  security  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Within  a  1,000  mile  radius  of  Gander  lie  the 
principal  industrial  and  political  centres  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States — Montreal,  Ottawa,  New  York,  and  Washington.  From  Gander 
to  Foynes  in  Ireland  the  distance  is  only  1,925  miles.  Undefended  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Newfoundland  was  protected  first  by 
the  Canadian  navy  and  later  by  Canadian  troops.  In  1940  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  began  the  construction  of  extensive 
bases  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Canada  built  an  air  base  at 
Goose  Bay  in  Labrador  which  was  afterwards  leased  to  Canada  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  a  second  air  base  at  Torbay,  near  St.  John's. 
Canada  also  assumed  control  of  the  bases  at  Gander  and  Botswood 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  For  the  British  Admiralty,  Canada  con- 
structed a  large  naval  escort  base  at  St.  John's  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  The  United  States  was  granted  leases 
to  three  bases,  one  near  St.  John's,  another  at  Argentia,  and  a  third 
at  Stephenville.  These  air  bases  played  an  important  part  in  the 
ferrying  of  aircraft  to  Britain.  The  naval  bases  played  a  conspicuous 
role  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  effort  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  was  not  confined 
to  the  construction  of  home  bases.  Newfoundland  shipping  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  carrying  vital  supplies  to  Allied  ports  and  some  10,000 
Newfoundlanders  joined  the  forces  overseas.  Money  to  the  amount 
of  $12,000,000  was  loaned,  interest  free,  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Newfoundland  Votes  to  Join  the  Dominion 

The  British  government  announced  in  1945  that  a  National 
Convention  would  be  elected  by  the  people  of  Newfoundland  whose 
task  it  would  be  to  investigate  the  possible  future  form  of  government 
for  the  colony.  The  convention  of  45  members  was  elected  in  June 
1946.  It  made  extensive  studies  of  the  economic  and  financial  situ- 
tion  of  Newfoundland.  A  delegation  came  to  Ottawa  to  sound  out 
the  Canadian  government  on  the  question  of  confederation.  Another 
delegation  went  to  London  to  discuss  with  the  United  Kingdom 
government  the  fiscal  relationships  which  might  be  expected  to  exist 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland  under  various  pos- 
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sible  forms  of  government.  A  resolution  asking  that  a  delegation  be 
sent  to  Washington  to  explore  the  possible  terms  of  union  with  the 
United  States  was  defeated.  In  June  1948  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  people.  They  were  asked  to  choose  between  Commission 
Government,  Responsible  Government  or  Confederation  with  Canada. 
The  result  of  this  ballot  was  inconclusive  and  a  second  vote  was  held 
in  July  with  a  resulting  majority  vote  for  Confederation.  It  now 
remains  for  the  Canadian  and  the  British  parliament  formally  to 
approve  the  admission  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Dominion.  These 
legislative  processes  will  not  be  completed  until  March  1949. 

The  Geography  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

The  main  geographical  features  of  Newfoundland  have  of 
necessity  been  disclosed  in  the  course  of  our  brief  historical  summary. 
A  few  facts  remain  to  be  added  to  round  out  the  geographical  picture 
of  the  island. 

Newfoundland  is  a  triangular  island  lying  across  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  It  is  separated  by  twelve  miles  of  ocean  from 
the  Labrador  coast  and  by  about  seventy  from  the  coast  of  Cape 
Breton.  Its  eastern  cape  is  only  1,640  miles  from  Ireland.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  42,734  square  miles,  or  about  one-sixth  the  size  of 
Alberta.  The  coast  line  is  considerably  indented  providing  many 
sheltered  harbours.  Almost  one-third  of  the  island's  surface  is 
covered  by  lakes  and  rivers,  and  large  areas  consist  of  marshy  swamps. 
The  network  of  rivers  and  lakes  drain  with  few  exceptions  towards 
the  northeast  or  the  southwest.  The  three  largest  rivers  are  Exploits 
River,  the  Humber  and  Gander  River. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  temperate.  The  summer 
temperatures  are  moderate,  and  the  winters,  with  the  thermometer 
seldom  reaching  below  zero,  are  not  very  severe.  In  eastern  New- 
foundland fogs  frequently  occur.  These  are  caused  by  the  masses  of 
warm  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream  passing  over  the  denser  cold  air  from 
the  northern  Labrador  current.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  30  to  60 
inches,  adequate  for  the  agriculture  of  the  island  and  for  the  water 
supplies  required  by  the  hydro-electric  plants. 

The  Coast  of  Labrador  awarded  to  Newfoundland  in  1927  has 
an  area  of  1 10,000  square  miles.  This  region,  a  rugged  mountainous 
country,  forms  part  of  the  Canadian  Shield.  The  Labrador  coast  is 
rendered  bleak  and  barren  by  the  cold  Labrador  current.  Vegetation 
is  of  the  Tundra  type  in  this  part  of  Labrador  but  the  interior  forests 
are  of  commercial  value.  There  is  little  summer  by  Alberta  standards 
in  Labrador.  Only  on  a  few  days  does  the  mercury  reach  eighty 
degrees.  The  winter  climate  is  not  severe.  The  rainfall  is  around  22 
inches. 

The  one  spot  in  Labrador  known  to  all  Canadians  is  the  Goose 
Bay  airport.  This  was  constructed  by  Canada  on  a  level  terrace 
between  Hamilton  River  and  Goose  Bay  at  the  head  of  a  long  narrow 
inlet.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  airport  in  the  interior 
of  Labrador  is  its  freedom  from  the  fog  which  often  impedes  air 
traffic  in  Newfoundland. 
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The  People  of  Newfoundland 

The  early  settlers  in  Newfoundland  were  attracted  there  by 
the  rich  yearly  harvest  of  the  sea.  The  long  association  with  the 
hazards  of  sea  fishing  and  the  hardships  that  attend  pioneer  life  have 
made  them  into  a  hardy  race.  Today  about  98.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  native  born  (in  Canada  the  percentage  of  native  born 
is  82.4).  The  ancestors  of  these  people  came  chiefly  from  the  British 
Isles.  The  population  figure  for  Newfoundland  is  now  about  315,000 
with  an  additional  5,500  in  Labrador.  Close  to  90  per  cent  of  New- 
foundland's people  live  on  the  coast  in  about  1,300  settlements  scat- 
tered along  the  6,000-mile  shore  line.  Each  fisherman  and  his  family 
required  a  considerable  space  on  the  shore  to  cure  his  fish  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  settlement  has  spread  out  thinly  around  the  coast. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  the  population  is  in  the  Avalon  penin- 
sula in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  island.  Here  is  the  capital  city  of 
St.  John's  with  a  population  of  nearly  60,000.  Another  large  settle- 
ment is  Corner  Brook  on  the  west  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  River.  Although  most  of  the  settlement  is  on  the  coast  there 
are  three  settlements  of  importance  at  Grand  Falls,  Buchans  and  Deer 
Lake  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  predominant  factor  in  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland  was 
the  fisheries  and  later  the  forestry,  and  mining  industries.  Another 
factor  was  religion.  Groups  of  people  of  the  same  faith  settled  down 
together  so  that  we  find  in  Newfoundland  settlements  almost  entirely 
Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic  or  United  Church. 

An  insular  people,  these  settlers  have  retained  much  of  the 
national  and  cultural  tradition  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Their 
many  contacts  with  the  outside  world  during  the  recent  war  will 
undoubtedly  have  broadened  their  views  and  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
technological  advances  of  the  past  few  years,  experiences  which  may 
bear  fruit  in  the  future  development  of  the  island's  natural  resources. 

The  Primary  Industries 

The  economy  of  Newfoundland  is  built  on  the  three  basic 
industries  of  fishing,  pulp  and  paper  and  mining  with  agriculture  as 
a  subsiduary  industry  catering  to  the  home  market. 

Fishing 

Before  considering  the  economic  benefits  of  fishing  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisherman,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  something 
of  the  methods  of  catching  and  preserving  these  fish,  quantities  of 
which  certainly  find  their  way  on  to  Alberta  tables.  Newfoundland's 
fisheries  include  cod,  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  turbot  and  lobster,  and 
the  bait  fish,  caplin  and  squid. 

Cod  fishery  methods  are  of  three  groups,  inshore,  deep  sea, 
and  Labrador  fisheries.  The  inshore  fishery  occupies  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  population.  It  is  conducted  by  shore  based  fisher- 
men using  small  fishing  boats  powered  with  3-  or  4-h.p.  motors  or 
trap  skiffs  25  to  28  feet  in  length  equipped  with  larger  engines.  The 
small  boats  are  used  by  the  hook  and  line  fishermen  who  fish  up  to 
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six  miles  off  shore  using  trawl  lines,  and  cod  nets  in  the  season.  The 
trap  boats  are  used  to  operate  cod  traps,  square  shaped  nets  capable 
of  containing  up  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  at  a  haul.  Cod  traps  are 
usually  set  on  shoals  near  headlands  and  account  for  large  takes  of 
fish  when  the  cod  is  "running",  although  such  hauls  depend  entirely 
upon  the  early  summer  movement  of  cod. 

Hook  and  line  fishermen  use  caplin,  herring  and  squid  for  bait., 
or  when  the  fish  are  in  schools,  or  bait  is  scarce,  a  jigger  is  employed. 
This  consists  of  two  large  hooks  attached  to  a  lure  of  lead  cast  in 
the  shape  of  a  caplin. 

Deep  sea  fishing  is  pursued  exclusively  from  the  south  coast 
ports  by  schooners  up  to  150  tons  which  fish  on  the  Banks.  The 
"Banks"  are  great  shoals  lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador  current 
mingle  near  the  Grand  Banks  both  carrying  marine  life  on  which  the 
cod  fish  feed. 

The  Labrador  fishing  is  operated  by  two  groups,  the  "stationers" 
or  inshore  fishermen  with  fishing  "rooms"  based  on  shore,  and 
schooners  which  carry  their  crews  and  gear  with  them,  moving  from 
point  to  point  and  splitting  and  salting  their  cod  fish  on  board.  This 
fish  is  brought  home  to  port  to  be  cured.  Now  that  the  fresh  fish 
market  is  more  highly  developed  some  of  the  bank  fishermen  put 
their  catch  on  ice  and  bring  it  to  port  to  be  filleted  and  placed  in 
refrigerators  for  sale  as  fresh  fish.  In  recent  years  the  government 
has  encouraged  the  construction  of  refrigerator  plants  in  an  effort 
to  expand  the  markets  for  Newfoundland's  fish. 

The  most  important  by-product  of  the  cod  fishing  is  cod  liver 
oil.  The  oil  is  removed  from  the  cod  liver  by  a  steam  process.  Part 
of  this  oil  is  refined  for  medicinal  use  and  the  rest  is  sold  as  cod  oil 
which  is  used  in  tanning  leather,  the  making  of  soap,  the  tempering 
of  steel  and  the  manufacture  of  oiled  cloth.  About  300,000  gallons 
of  refined  cod  liver  oil  and  700,000  gallons  of  cod  oil  were  produced 
in  1943-44. 

Besides  the  cod  fishing,  the  backbone  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishing  industry,  there  is  the  important  bait  fishing.  All  deep  sea 
fishing  is  done  with  bait  for  which  herring,  caplin,  or  squid  are  used. 
These  small  fish  are  not  all  used  as  bait.  Many  barrels  of  herring  are 
exported  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  fish  meal  and  fish  oil  made 
from  the  herring.  The  salmon  fishery  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  industry.  This  begins  in  May  off  the  Avalon  coast  and  moves 
northwards  to  Labrador  where  it  comes  to  an  end  in  July.  The  catch 
is  sold  partly  as  fresh  iced  or  frozen  fish  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  partly  as  salted  fish,  and  partly  as  canned  salmon.  Lobsters 
are  caught  in  large  quantities  on  the  south  and  west  coasts.  These 
are  exported  alive  or  are  canned. 

The  proximity  to  the  abundant  fishery  of  the  North  Atlantic 
is  the  dominant  factor  in  Newfoundland's  economic  life.  Until  little 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  island's  economy  was  based  exclusively 
upon  the  fishery.  Since  then,  following  the  construction  of  a  railway 
and  the  opening  up  of  timber  and  mineral   resources,  considerable 
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economic  diversification  has  taken  place:  by  1939,  the  fishing 
industry  accounted  for  only  one-quarter  of  total  export  returns,  though 
in  1945,  it  was  again  in  first  place  in  exports — accounting  for  about 
45%  of  their  value.  The  fishing  industry  retains  its  key  position  in 
the  economy,  with  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  directly  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  a  livelihood. 

The  cod  fishery  is  of  greatest  importance;  the  historic  markets 
for  its  main  product,  dried  salt  cod,  have  been  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  Brazil.  The  demand  for  dried  cod  declined  during  the  period 
between  the  two  wars/due  largely  to  the  marketing  difficulties  in  the 
principal  consuming  areas,  and  partly,  to  the  development  of  other 
cheap  protein  foods.  The  Newfoundland  industry  had  also  to  meet 
increasingly  strong  competition  from  Iceland  and  Norway  whose 
fishing  industries  are  more  concentrated  and  therefore  more  easily 
adapted  to  modern  techniques.  In  consequence,  the  Newfoundland 
product  began  to  invade  the  West  Indian  market,  in  competition  with 
Canada's  exports  of  dried  cod. 

There  has  been  a  growing  emphasis  in  Newfoundland  on  the 
marketing  of  frozen  fish,  especially  since  1939.  During  1946,  over 
16  per  cent  of  total  fish  exports  came  from  the  expanded  cold  storage 
industry  producing  fillets.  Although  the  United  Kingdom  was  an 
important  market  for  the  new  product  during  the  war,  the  revival  of 
the  British  fishing  industry,  and  exchange  difficulties  are  restricting 
sales  there.  The  United  States  is  at  present  the  most  important 
market  for  this  branch  of  the  fishing  industry. 

The  fishing  industry  declined  seriously  during  the  depression 
years.  The  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board,  set  up  in  1936  by  the 
government,  was  given  wide  powers  to  enforce  processing  standards, 
to  regulate  shipments  and  to  centralize  marketing  in  order  to  assist 
the  recovery  of  the  industry.  Under  the  Board's  direction,  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  in  processing  methods  and  marketing. 
Group  marketing  has  tended  to  reduce  excessive  competition,  and  to 
spread  returns  more  evenly  throughout  the  industry. 

The  wartime  expansion  of  the  frozen  fish  and  herring  trade  has 
reduced  the  fishing  industry's  traditional  dependence  upon  a  single 
product,  salt  cod.  The  future  of  the  industry,  however,  with  the 
ending  of  war-inflated  demands  and  prices,  will  as  ever  be  determined 
by  the  availability  of  markets  and  by  Newfoundland's  ability  to  keep 
pace  with  its  competitors  in  price  and  quality. 

The  Forest  Industries 

Pulp  and  paper  is  Newfoundland's  most  important  forest  indus- 
try. Most  of  the  available  timber  resources  of  the  island  (some 
11,000  square  miles  out  of  an  estimated  total  15,000)  are  held  by 
two  companies  which  operate  large  mills,  one  at  Corner  Brook,  on  the 
west  coast,  and  one  at  Grand  Falls,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
port  of  Botwood  on  the  east  coast.  The  remainder  of  the  forest  area 
is  largely  taken  up  by  small  companies  which  operate  more  than  800 
saw  mills,  chiefly  for  local  use,  and  by  the  government-held  three- 
mile  coastal  strip  reserved  for  the  inhabitants. 
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The  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  accounted,  in  the  decade  before 
the  war,  for  about  one-half  of  Newfoundland's  total  export  income, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  main  market.  During  the  war,  the 
market  in  the  United  States  was  expanded,  and  new  markets  opened 
in  Latin  America.  The  competitive  position  of  this  industry  in  New- 
foundland is  good:  it  is  situated  close  to  water  transportation  and  has 
an  ample  supply  of  timber.  Even  during  the  depression,  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  was  able  to  maintain  its  production,  and  has  since 
increased  its  output  substantially.  It  employs  some  10,000  persons 
in  Newfoundland. 

The  development  of  thriving  new  communities  connected  with 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  an  important  factor  in  stimu- 
lating local  manufacturing,  agriculture  and  service  industries.  The 
standard  of  living  achieved  in  these  communities  is  considerable 
higher  than  the  general  average  in  Newfoundland  which  has  in  the 
past  been  adversely  affected  by  the  relative  instability  of  the  markets 
for  its  other  basic  industries,  fishing  and  mining. 

Prior  to  1934  Newfoundland  fishermen  were  able  to  combine 
winter  work  in  the  woods  with  their  summer  employment  on  the 
water,  but  in  1934,  because  the  snow  hindered  the  winter  cutting 
operations,  a  change  was  made.  Cutting  was  done  in  the  summer  and 
hauling  in  the  winter.  This  change  reduced  the  amount  of  winter 
work  for  the  fishermen.  The  cutters  now  do  much  of  the  hauling, 
thereby  finding  year  round  work  in  the  forests. 

The    Mining    Industry 

Newfoundland  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  but  few  of 
them  have  to  this  date  proved  of  commercial  value.  Mining  is  never- 
theless one  of  its  major  industries  and  provides  a  significant  share  of 
its  total  exports.  The  centres  of  the  industry  are  at  Bell  Island,  on 
the  east  coast,  and  at  Buchans,  in  the  interior. 

At  the  Bell  Island  mines  are  worked  one  of  the  world's  largest 
deposits  of  red  hematite  iron  ore,  of  good  quality,  but  relatively  costly 
as  a  source  of  high-grade  steel,  due  to  its  phosphorus  content.  There 
is  no  local  processing  or  smelting,  and  the  principal  markets  have 
been  the  steel  industry  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia  and,  before  the  war, 
Germany.  Since  the  war,  substantial  quantities  have  been  marketed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  long-term  prospects  for  Newfoundland 
iron  remain  uncertain,  due  to  exchange  difficulties. 

The  lead-zinc-copper  deposits  of  the  Buchans  area  have  con- 
tributed to  Newfoundland's  mineral  exports  since  the  opening  of  the 
mines  in  1927.  The  ore  body  now  being  worked  is  limited,  and 
failing  the  discovery  of  new  deposits  in  the  area,  will  probably  be 
exhausted  during  the  next  decade. 

Fluorspar  and  limestone,  used  by  the  aluminum  and  steel 
industries  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  produced  by  smaller 
mining  developments.  Much  of  Newfoundland  has  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  explored  for  mineral  deposits,  and  the  future  may  disclose 
further  important  mineral  wealth. 
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The  explorations  of  the  Labrador  Mining  and  Exploration 
Company  have  brought  to  light  large  deposits  of  high  grade  iron  ore. 
If  a  railway  is  constructed  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  these 
deposits  at  Grand  Falls  and  the  mining  industry  developed  as  pro- 
posed, Newfoundland  will  benefit  considerably.  There  will  be  more 
employment  for  Newfoundlanders  and  a  governmental  revenue  from 
the  mines. 

Agriculture 

Just  as  farming  in  Alberta  might  be  compared  to  fishing  in 
Newfoundland  as  the  basic  industry  so  fishing  in  Alberta  might  be 
compared  to  agriculture  in  Newfoundland  as  a  minor  industry.  Farms 
in  Newfoundland  are  very  small.  Many  of  them  do  not  exceed  one 
acre,  and  a  farm  of  five  acres  is  considered  large.  Only  a  small 
number  of  farms  in  Newfoundland  have  fifty  or  more  acres  under 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  smallness  of  the  farms  are: 
the  existence  of  small  patches  of  fertile  soil;  clearing  is  difficult  and 
costly;  the  climate  is  suitable  for  a  few  crops  only;  the  home  market 
is  limited;  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  handy  producers  of  food; 
the  lack  of  roads.  The  growth  of  Newfoundland's  commercial  and 
industrial  centres  has  created  a  demand  for  agricultural  products 
which  local  farmers  have  been  unable  to  meet.  The  scarcity  of 
natural  pasture  makes  stock-raising  and  dairy  farming  dependent 
upon  imported  and  therefore  expensive  fodder.  Milk,  meat  and  eggs 
are  high  priced  in  Newfoundland  for  this  reason.  Sheep  are  raised 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  mutton  requirements  of  the  people. 

The  small  scale  farming  in  Newfoundland  does  not  permit  the 
use  of  mechanized  implements.  Usually  one  horse  is  sufficient  to 
work  the  land. 

To  increase  the  number  of  farms  and  to  improve  agriculture 
on  the  island  the  government  is  sponsoring  a  farm  settlement  scheme, 
training  ex-servicemen  for  the  land  and  conductinq  a  soil  survey  to 
map  the  land  suitable  for  various  types  of  crops.  Boys  and  girls  are 
induced  to  take  an  interest  in  farming  through  the  Junior  Farm  or- 
ganizations. However,  there  are  many  obstacles  to  agricultural 
progress.  Good  soil  is  not  plentiful.  The  home  markets  for 
agricultural  products  is  not  as  large  as  it  might  be  because  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  all  the  meat,  milk  and  eggs  they  require.  The 
fishermen,  the  miner  and  the  paper-mill  hand  must  receive  better 
wages  if  they  are  to  create  larger  markets  for  home  grown  farm 
products. 

The  Government  1934  -  1949 

Under  the  present  set-up  of  government,  brought  about  in 
1934,  following  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
surrender  autonomous  government,  the  Island  is  administered  by  a 
Commission  of  Government  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  are  six  Commissioners,  three  drawn  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  three  from  Newfoundland,  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Island  as  chairman.  Commissioners  are  usually  appointed  for  a 
three  year  team  but  this  period  may  be  extended. 
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There  are  six  Government  departments — Natural  Resources, 
Public  Utilities,  Finance  and  Customs  (these  three  being  controlled 
by  the  act  by  United  Kingdom  Commissioners)  and  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  Justice  and  Defence,  and  Home  Affairs  and  Education 
(these  three  being  under  control  of  Newfoundland  representatives). 

The  Commissioner  for  Home  Affairs  and  Education  administers 
the  Department  of  Home  Affairs,  which  is  responsible  for  the  issuing 
of  passports,  trade  marks  and  patents.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Public  Libraries 
Board,  the  Film  Board  and  the  Labor  Exchange  Bureau  and  Civil  Re- 
establishment  of  Servicemen. 

The  Commissioner  for  Public  Utilities  administers  the  New- 
foundland Railway,  Dry  Dock  and  Railway  steamers,  roads,  bridges 
and  ferries,  marine  works,  lighthouses  and  fog  alarms,  motor  traffic 
and  registration,  mining  and  minerals,  the  Tourist  and  Publicity 
Commission  and  Newfoundland  Hotel.  He  also  administers  price  and 
food  control  departments  and  all  government  purchasing. 

The  Commissioner  for  Natural  Resources  is  responsible  for  the 
control  of  timber,  crown  lands,  surveys,  agriculture,  waterpowers, 
fisheries  (ocean  and  inland),  bait  depots,  the  Ranger  Force,  and  a 
subsidiary  organization,  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board,  which 
regulates  the  production  and  export  of  all  fishery  products.  A  co- 
operative division  also  functions  within  his  department. 

The  Commissioner  for  Justice  and  Defence  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  administers  the  courts,  the 
police  and  fire  departments;  recruiting  for  the  Newfoundland  Regi- 
ment of  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  (home  service).  Home  Guards  and 
Civil  Defence  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  department  during 
the  war. 

The  Commissioner  for  Finance  and  Customs  administers  finance 
and  customs,  posts  and  telegraphs  and  radio  communications,  income 
and  profit  taxes,  liquor  control  and  immigration. 

The  Commissioner  for  Public  Health  and  Welfare  has  the 
responsibility  for  social  services  generally  throughout  the  Island.  He 
controls  hospitals  and  health  services,  and  administers  relief.  The 
census,  vital  statistics,  local  government  and  war  pensions  also  come 
within  his  control. 

The  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  is  appointed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government.  He  does  not  rate  as  a  member  of  the 
government. 

Education 

Newfoundland  has  a  dual  system  of  public  schools.  There  are 
the  public  schools  which  are  denominational,  and  the  common  schools 
which  are  interdenominational.  The  origin  of  the  church  schools 
dates  back  to  the  first  schools  on  the  island.  The  churches  assumed 
responsibility  of  educating  the  children.     They  built  the  schools  and 
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supplied  the  teachers.  Today  the  schools  are  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  there  is  a  uniform  teachers'  training  program  and  a  common 
curriculum. 

Local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  denominational 
school  board  with  the  local  clergyman  a  member  and  often  chairman. 
The  function  of  these  boards  is  to  look  after  the  school  property, 
provide  teachers,  and  to  see  that  the  school  is  properly  equipped. 
The  whole  school  system  is  administered  by  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion which  functions  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  any  provincial 
Department  of  Education  in  Canada,  although  its  composition  is 
somewhat  different.  At  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  Com- 
missioner for  Home  Affairs  and  Education.  A  Council  of  Education 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  for  Education,  and 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Salvation  Army,  who 
are  also  executive  officers  of  the  department  determines  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  Newfoundland. 

The  large  majority  of  Newfoundland's  schools  are  one  room 
or  two  room  schools  serving  the  scattered  population  in  all  parts  of 
the  island.  (In  this  respect  the  school  situation  there  is  very  similar 
to  the  school  situation  in  Alberta.)  Because  of  the  absence  of  roads, 
schools  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  can  be  reached  only  by 
sea.  The  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Their  grades  are  similar  to  those  in  Alberta.  The  ele- 
mentary school  comprises  Grades  I  to  VIM,  and  the  high  school 
Grades  IX  to  XI.  At  the  collegiate  institutes  and  some  of  the  schools 
in  the  larger  centres  an  additional  year  of  high  school,  comparable 
to  Grade  XII  in  Alberta,  is  given.  At  the  apex  of  the  educational 
system  is  the  Memorial  University  College  at  St.  John's  founded  to 
commemorate  those  who  fought  and  those  who  died  in  World  War  I. 
At  present  it  offers  the  first  two  years  of  arts  and  science,  a  pre- 
medical  course  of  two  years,  a  pre-engineering  course  of  *-nree  years, 
a  one  year  teacher  training  course  and  a  two-year  domestic  science 
course.     In  1945-46  the  enrollment  was  350. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air  Transport 

Newfoundland  first  gained  prominence  in  air  traffic  when 
Brown  and  Alcock  spanned  the  Atlantic  from  west  to  east  in  1919. 
The  ensuing  years  saw  several  pioneer  transatlantic  flights,  including 
the  U.  S.  Navy's  seaplane  flight  to  Azores,  Kingsford  Smith's  "South- 
ern Cross",  the  German  six-engined  Dornier-X,  General  Balbo's  Italian 
Armada,  and  many  others,  all  serving  to  accentuate  the  Island's 
strategic  place  in  the  development  of  ocean  flying. 

At  present  two  commercial  air  services  link  it  with  the  North 
American  continent.  T.C.A.  (Trans-Canada  Air  Lines)  provides  two 
flights  daily  to  and  from  St.  John's  and  Moncton,  N.B.,  with  inter- 
mediate connection  at  Sydney.  T.C.A.  planes  carry  a  maximum  of 
ten  passengers  or  twenty  daily  each  way.  The  mail  carried  averages 
500  lbs.  Connection  is  made  at  Moncton  with  the  United  States 
Northeast  Air  Lines  for  passengers  en  route  to  the  United  States  and 
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from  Moncton  to  Montreal  for  Canadian-bound  passengers  by  T.C.A. 
Another  service  by  "Clipper"  operated  by  Pan-American  World  Air- 
ways, flies  between  New  York,  Shediac,  N.B.,  and  Gander,  Newfound- 
foundland.  The  newest  type  of  "Clippers"  now  carry  forty-three 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  nine,  and  are  certified  to  take  off  with  a 
gross  load  of  90,000  pounds.  The  war  time  agreement  allowing 
Pan-American  World  Airways  to  carry  passengers  from  Botwood  to 
New  York  and  vice  versa  does  not  apply  to  Gander  operations. 
British  Overseas  Airways  operate  Constellation  planes  from  Gander. 

Airports  in  Newfoundland  are  at  Gander  (built  by  United 
Kingdom  and  Newfoundland  before  the  war  and  now  being  taken 
over  by  Newfoundland  Government  following  withdrawals  of  military 
forces);  at  Torbay  (built  by  Canada  to  be  operated  by  her)  at  Harmon 
Field  and  Argentia  (built  and  operated  by  U.S.  under  a  99-year  lease 
as  part  of  her  military  bases);  at  Goose  (on  Lake  Melville,  Labrador, 
built  and  operated  by  Canada.) 

If  the  fourth  and  fifth  freedoms  eventually  are  agreed  upon  by 
the  nations  concerned  it  is  presumed  that  all  foreign  airlines,  as  well 
as  British  airlines  operating  through  Gander  will  be  able  to  carry 
Newfoundland  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe. 

At  the  present  time  Pan-American  World  Airways  and  Ameri- 
can Overseas  Airways  are  operating  regular  flights  through  Gander 
and  Trans-Continental  and  Western  Air  Inc.,  and  Swedish  Airlines 
are  operating  survey  flights,  with  K.L.M.  (Dutch  Airlines)  preparing 
for  eventual  North  Atlantic  operations. 

Newfoundland  Railway 

Railway  construction  in  Newfoundland  began  in  1880  when 
an  American  concern  called  Newfoundland  Railway  Company  under- 
took to  build  a  railway  from  St.  John's  to  Notre  Dame  Bay  with  a 
branch  line  to  Harbour  Grace.  After  completing  sixty  miles  the 
company  defaulted.  English  shareholders,  to  whom  the  line  reverted, 
completed  the  line  to  Harbour  Grace  (84  miles)  in  1884.  In  1886 
a  section  of  twenty-six  miles  from  Whitbourne  to  Placentia  was 
completed. 

The  originally  proposed  line  to  Notre  Dame  Bay  was  in  1893 
completed  by  R.  G.  Reid  (afterwards  Sir  Robert  Reid)  and  the  Govern- 
ment realized  that  to  be  of  value  the  line  would  need  to  be  completed 
across  the  Island,  with  ferry  connection  to  Canada,  and  this  was 
accomplished  in  1897. 

The  problem  of  operating  this  railroad  was  too  much  of  an 
undertaking  for  the  Island  to  assume  and  so  in  1898  a  contract  was 
made  with  Mr.  Reid  to  take  over  and  operate  the  railway  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  steamer  "BRUCE"  that  year  ran  from  Port  aux  Basques 
to  North  Sydney  to  complete  the  link  with  Canada.  This  contract 
was  modified  in  1900  following  a  political  upheaval  and  Reid  became 
the  lessor  only  of  the  Railway. 

An  elaborate  policy  of  branch  railway  construction  was  under- 
taken in  1910,  but  most  of  these  were  afterwards  demolished  for 
economy  reasons. 
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Financial  difficulties  produced  an  impasse  in  1922  when  the 
whole  system  ceased  to  operate  for  a  week  and  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  assume  responsibility  by  putting  the  Railway  under 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  with  certain  changes,  the  Government 
has  continued  to  operate  it  as  a  separate  department. 

Besides  the  railway  itself,  Newfoundland  Railway  operates  a 
fleet  of  coastwise  passenger-freight  steamers,  serving  out-lying  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  a  group  of  steamships  operating  to  and  from  Cana- 
dian ports,  as  well  as  some  ten  smaller  motor  vessels. 

Much  new  equipment  has  been  added  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  line  of  steel  pullmans,  diners  and  day  coaches.  The 
cross-country  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Port  aux  Basques  occupies 
about  twenty-six  hours  and  the  steamer  trip  across  the  Cabot  Strait, 
about  eight  to  ten  hours. 

During  the  war  the  Railway  conducted  an  heroic  job  in  handling 
the  huge  requirements  of  Canadian  and  United  States  military  traffic 
in  both  men  and  materials,  and  despite  equipment  designed  only  for 
peacetime  domestic  operation  won  the  approval  and  applause  of  all 
military  authorities  for  a  remarkable  achievement. 

The  country  suffered  the  loss  by  enemy  action  of  its  Gulf  ferry, 
S.S.  Caribou  which  linked  the  terminus  at  Port  aux  Basques  with  the 
C.N.R.  terminal  at  North  Sydney.  The  ship  was  torpedoed  on  the 
night  of  October  14th,  1942,  with  loss  of  her  captain  and  30  crew 
members  and  104  passengers. 


Roads 

The  sea  is  still  the  main  highway  connecting  the  communities 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Newfoundland.  There  are  a  few  miles  of  paved 
road  out  of  St.  John's  and  a  coastal  road  circles  the  Avalon  peninsular 
but  there  is  no  general  highway  system  linking  all  inhabited  com- 
munities. Whether  such  a  system  is  economically  justifiable  need 
not  concern  us  here,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  many  advantages  for 
Newfoundlanders  and  for  tourists. 

A  traffic  regulation  change  of  interest  is  the  switch  to  driving 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent. Until  recently  Newfoundlanders  like  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  drove  on  the  lefthand  side  of  the  road. 


Tourist  Attractions 

Although  the  tourist  and  travel  business  is  not  yet  highly 
developed  in  Newfoundland,  her  recently  organized  Tourist  Develop- 
ment Board  has  high  hopes  for  the  future.  Picturesque  towns  of 
historic  interest  dot  the  coast  of  the  Avalon  peninsula.  A  network 
of  salmon  and  trout  streams,  and  interior  big  game  hunting  beckon 
the  fisherman  and  the  hunter.  The  rambling  coastline  provides  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  scenery.  Roads  and  hotel  accommodation  will 
have  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tourist  trade. 
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Budget  Figures 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  1945-46  and  estimated  figures  for 
1946-47,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  speech  delivered  April  20th  by 
Hon.  I.  Wild. 

For  1946-47  chief  estimated  Revenue  figures: — 

Customs  $  1 7,000,000 

Direct  Taxation  9,500,000 

Liquor  Control  1 ,500,000 

Total  estimate  revenue    $30,757,000 

Estimated  Expenditure,  chief  items: 

Public  Debt  maintenance    $   3,660,000 

Public   Education       3,038,509 

Justice  and  Defence   ._ 1,395,400 

Natural   Resources  2, 1 89,200 

Public  Works  3,583,300 

Public    Health    5,144,000 

Finance  including  grants  to  Railway  1,355.300 

Reconstruction  expenditure  8,015,000 

Special  expenditure  (chiefly  re-establishment  of  servicemen)  3,050,000 

Total  estimated  expenditure  $34,004,700 

Revenue  for   1945-46  $33,427,693 

Expenditure  for  1945-46  - $29,087,716 

Total  accumulated  surplus  since  outbreak  of  war  $28,669,000 

Revenue  was  derived 

From  Customs  $1 8,280,000 

Direct  Taxation  $10,225,000 

Other  sources  including  liquor  control    $   4,922,693 

Revenue  for  1945-46    $33,427,693 

Public  debt  maintenance  $   3,660,673 

Education  2,822,908 

Justice  and  Defence  2,339,600 

Natural   Resources  2,91 8,974 

Public  Works  3,665, 1 92 

Public    Health   4,822,706 

Reconstruction  4,523,522 

The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  $90,640,000  in  1944- 
45  to  $82,188,000  by  the  end  of  1945-46. 

Amount  received  from  United  Kingdom  previous  to  war  in 
free  gifts  $16,000,000.  Interest  free  dollar  loans  to  United  Kingdom 
during  the  war  $10,500,000. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF   NEWFOUNDLAND 

(Comparisons  over  a  twenty-one  year  period.) 

Year  Total  Imports  Total  Exports 

1924-25  $36,404,674  $22,357,717 

1925-26  27,552,305  25,627,511 

1926-27  25,813,871  30,049,718 

1927-28  27,637,193  32,678,729 

1928-29  29,237,381  36,251,990 

1929-30  31,871,151  39,193,021 

1930-31   25,261,701  32,908,714 

1 93 1  -32  1 8, 1 35,65 1  25,667,3 1 3 

1932-33  15,166,868  22,795,804 

1933-34  16,305,562  24,556,121 

1934-35  19,240,425  26,096,124 

1935-36  20,691,094  28,447,632 

1936-37  23,924,886  27,630,753 

1937-38  27,912,351  34,482,580 

1938-39  24,460,618  31,376,144 

1939-40  *28,42 1,897  32,827,323 

1940-41   *35,484,343  36,723,352 

1941-42  •64,584,894  37,416,284 

1942-43  •52,376,886  (9  months)    •28,501,451  (9  months) 

1943-44  ^62,488,649  42,397,415 

1944-45  65,824,066  46,414,485 

*  These  figures  include  the  following  amounts  representing 
imports  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

1 1939-40  $  6,144 

1 1 940-4 1  3,849,340 

1 1 94 1  -42  1 9,473,5 1 4 

1 1 942-43  1 2,7 1 2, 1 26 

1 1 943-44  1 5,907,602 

1 1 944-45  8,782,933 

t  These  figures  include  goods  imported  by  or  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  which  would  normally  be  liable  for  duty  and  for  which  proper 
invoices  and  entries  have  been  presented. 
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TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

(Comparisons  over  a  twenty-one  year  period.) 


Year 

1 924-25  

1925-26  

1 926-27 

Products 
of  the 
Fisheries 

$    13,042,911 

14,548,829 
15,149,985 

Products 
of  the 
Forests 

$     7,100,900 
8,810,992 
12,731,349 
14,151,967 
15,282,762 
16,298,096 
17,448,254 
15,383,731 
12,739,878 
11,841,495 
12,826,146 
14,213,138 
13,722,496 
15,300,843 
14,061,863 
16,934,719 
16,964,435 
18,126,265 
^10,348,921 
15,326,558 
16,926,229 

Products 
of  the 
Mines 

$      1,958,059 
1,937,695 
1,711,613 

1927-28 

15,135,281 

2,807,661 

1928^29  . 

16,031,735 

4,102,618 

1929-30 

14,963,004 

7,232,388 

1930-31   

10,469,856 

4,371,288 

1931-32 

6,393,548 

3,408,008 

1932-33  

6,596,802 

3,167,722 

1933-34  

7,663,650 

4,708,699 

1934-35 

8,287,546 

4,655,426 

1935-36  

1936-37  

1937-38  

7,338,271 
6,890,278 
7,453,157 

6,378,166 

6,474,^84 

11,068,426 

1938-39  .. 

7,439,026 

9,427,721 

1939-40  _ 

1940-41   

1941-42  __ 
1942-43 

8,099,581 
9,735,175 
12,655,834 
*  12,057,1 17 

7,174,659 

7,312,507 

8,099,401 

*5,605,254 

1943-44     _„ 

18,486,226 

8,029,416 

1944-45  . 

21,869,343 

7,024,075 

$240,307,145 

$296,541,037 

$116,655,486 

*  These  figures  represent  exports  for  9  months  only — July  1, 
1 942  to  March  31,  1943. 
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Audio-Visual  Aids,  (Department  of  Education). 

16  mm.  Films 

Newfoundland,  Sentinel  of  the  Atlantic  (Koda)  T-228. 
Toilers  of  the  Grand  Banks,  Q-70. 

35  mm.  Filmstrips 

Newfoundland,  P-291. 
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NOTES 

The  following  blanks  can  be  filled   in  when  the   information 
becomes  available: 

The  capital  of  Newfoundland  is _ 

Newfoundland  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on 

The  first  premier  of  the  Province  of  Newfoundland  is 

The  names  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are: 


The  number  of  M.L.A/s  in  Newfoundland  is 
The  Newfoundland  senators  are: 


Newfoundland  is  represented  at  Ottawa  by members  of  parliament. 
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